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membered that no brake sent to the trials has been so thor-
oughly tested as the Westinghouse, and this is a fact -which
it is well to bear in mind.

Surely this is a remarkable tribute for that day to an
American invention in the face of strong English competi-
tion. It should be noted, however, that notwithstanding
this early demonstration of the superiority of compressed-
air brakes over vacuum brakes, which was repeated in later
tests, the vacuum brake is still used on a much larger
mileage of English railways than the compressed-air type.
On the other hand, in America, vacuum brakes long ago
completely disappeared from service.

The three or four years following the Newark trials
passed without any outstanding incident in the develop-
ment of the art of power braking beyond the gradual evolu-
tion of the plain triple valve into its final form, the modi-
fication of various subsidiary devices, and the relatively
slow introduction of the automatic brake, including the
change over from straight air. The latter, so far as new
business was concerned, practically concluded its Amer-
ican career in 1878. Meanwhile, in England, the proponents
of straight-air, automatic-air, and vacuum brakes, con-
tinued to wage vigorous warfare on behalf of their favorite
systems. Westinghouse, who, after returning to America
in 1875, was again in Europe for his longest stay, extending
from July 1876, to August 1879, naturally took an^ active
interest in the_'controversy,

THE GAHTON-WESTINGHOUSE EXPERIMENTS

During the discussion of a paper relating to brakes which
was presented at a meeting of the Institution of Mechanical
Engineers late in 1877 or early in 1878, Westinghouse